


The Economy of Ondia 


Approximately 1498-1050 A.D. 


DuRING THE EARLY trade monop- 
olies of Portugal and Great Britain 
in India from 1498 to 1650 A.D., 
India was largely an agricultural 
country. 

Self-sufficient village units raised 
rice, cotton, sugar cane, oil seeds, Eee na hus 
cereal grains and silk. Great land- Kashmir shawl made by Indian 
lords owned the land, and tenants fen of ub Centr. From the 
paid rentals with shares of the 
produce. Village craftsmen were organized in guilds similar to those of Medie- 
val Europe. 

Copper and gold coins circulated during this period but did not play an 
important role in the ordinary worker’s economic life, because goods were 
almost entirely transferred on a barter basis. 

From 1500 to 1600, Portugal enjoyed a trade monopoly only to be sup- 
planted by Great Britain in 1600. These foreign countries bought goods from 
native dealers. However, Europeans found it difficult to stimulate a high rate 
of production because of Indian religious beliefs that life on earth was a very 
unimportant phase of existence. 

Outside of the European orbit in this period, India did not develop modern 
financial facilities because the people did not require these services. Only 
when a country is expanding both in industry and in commerce, do economic 


needs stimulate the growth of modern banking practices and a monetary 
system such as our society knows today. 
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AUTUMN CALENDAR 


BICENTENNIAL INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 

The Bicentennial International will open December 5, 
with preview the preceding evening, and continue 
through February 8. Coming later this autumn than usual, 
the International is presented by the Department of 
Fine Arts and organized by Director Gordon Bailey 
Washburn as part of the Pittsburgh Bicentennial cele- 
bration. 

Sculpture will be included for the first time in an In- 
ternational, and there will be an entire section of Latin 
American paintings chosen by the director of the Pan- 
American Union. 

Some 450 exhibits will be shown representing work 
from thirty countries. Prize moneys amounting to 
$8,000 will be awarded by a Jury to be announced later. 

The International will be hung in the second- and 
third-floor galleries, which have been redecorated dur- 
ing the summer. The small galleries R, F, T have been 
consolidated into a single room. 


RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION OF PAINTINGS 
FROM THE PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONALS 

Concurrent with the Bicentennial International, Dec- 
ember 5 through February 8, will be a Retrospective 
Exhibition of the foremost paintings that have appeared 
in Pittsburgh Internationals since the first in 1896. This 
will include many outstanding painters of the last half 
century, among the works a number purchased from the 
Internationals by Carnegie Institute. Among the artists 
will be Degas, Renoir, Monet, Sisley, Matisse, Picasso, 
Braque, Ryder, Soutine, Bonnard. 

The Retrospective will be exhibited in the second- 
floor galleries A, B, and C regularly housing the per- 
manent collection. 


FOUNDER-PATRONS DAY 

Carnegie Institute Society members and their friends 
will be guests of the President and Board of Trustees of 
Carnegie Institute the evening of December 4 at a recep- 
tion in Sculpture Hall. Preview of the two autumn art 
exhibitions will highlight the evening. 


IN THE TREASURE ROOM 

Thirty-five pieces of blue and white Staffordshire 
(first half of 1800's) are being shown through October. 
The patterns are pictorial and include a number pre- 
sented by Mrs. James H. Beal featuring American views, 
as well as other gifts and loans to Decorative Arts. 





A WORLD OF ACTION AND COLOR 

The series of illustrated travel-adventure lectures 
sponsored by Carnegie Institute Society will begin 
October 20-21 with ‘‘The Mighty Amazon.”’ 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell, director of music, will resume his 
Sunday organ recitals in Music Hall at 4:00 p.M., on 
October 5. His programs of classical and contemporary 
music are sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 


NEW AND TEMPORARY MUSEUM EXHIBITS 
The Reptile World, Cuban Money, Glacier Bear Group, 
Costumes of the Turn of the Century, Lighting Devices, 
Greiner Dolls, Fungi, Bladderwort, Olympic Postmarks, 
Big Game Mammal Models, and Ancient South Arabia. 


INTERESTING INDIA 

Saris, figurines, coins, stamps, brasses, spices, leather- 
work, and fans from India are displayed at the Library, 
lent by Mrs. H. L. Coe, who has been in close contact 
with the INSTEP project at Carnegie Tech. 


. FOR THE CHILDREN 


Junior Patrons of Art, the class for children (7 to 11 
years old) of Carnegie Institute Society members each 
Saturday for ten weeks begins October 11 at 10:00 a.m. 
Advance registration. $5.50 fee. 

Free creative art classes Saturdays for children selected 
by their teachers in public, private and parochial schools 
of Allegheny County resume this month: Tam O'Shanters, 
the 13th; Palettes (morning and afternoon) the 20th. 

Free Saturday nature classes will open November 1, 
as will the free Saturday-afternoon moving pictures. 

Story hour (5 to 12 years) continues at the Library 
each Saturday afternoon at 2:15 o'clock. 

Story hour (3 to 5 years) on alternate Tuesdays at 
10:30 a.m., begins October 7 in the Library. 


TOURS OF THE BUILDING 

Groups of ten or more residents of Allegheny County 
may enjoy conducted tours of Carnegie Institute, or of 
special exhibits, by making arrangements with the Di- 
vision of Education ahead of time. Charge of 30c per 
person is made for a forty-five minute tour for visitors 
from outside the County. 

The annual program in cooperation with the Pittsburgh 
Board of Public Education whereby all sixth and eighth 
grades in the public schools visit the Museum and the 
Department of Fine Arts this fall opens September 15. 
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E jos autumn marks the sixty-third year of uninterrupted services by Carnegie In- 
stitute to the people of this community. Most of you are familiar with its exhibi- 
tions and lectures, and it may be in order to highlight some less obvious but possibly 
more important services, especially those for youths. 

Carnegie Institute has an average annual attendance of one million people, of 
whom it is estimated 50 per cent are children from elementary or high-school grades. 

Classes from Allegheny County schools are brought to the Institute for instruction 
under prescheduled arrangements. Subject matter is coordinated with the school cur- 
riculum and includes appreciation of art, social studies, and natural sciences. Last 
year more than 45,000 children participated. In addition, 400,000 young people from 
the tri-state area visited the Institute either individually or in organized groups 
without formal instruction from our staff members. 

Each Saturday during the school year children selected by their school instructors 
for aptitude and interest in creative art are given special instruction by our staff 
without charge. These classes average 1,000 children each Saturday. 

Under arrangements with the New Friends of Music we provide free admission 
tickets for the concerts presented by that group to interested high-school and college 
students, selected by their schools. Last year 1,240 boys and girls attended. 

Carnegie Institute maintains a collection of 850 portable exhibit cases, 840 study 
skins, and 7,200 specimens of birds, mammals, reptiles, and similar nature subjects. 
These are loaned without charge to schools and responsible adult groups for study 
purposes. Last year 282,000 persons- viewed these exhibits. 

Eight years ago Carnegie Institute organized adult hobby classes in painting, 
design, interior decorating, millinery, and similar arts and crafts. Last year 1,700 
persons registered in these classes—a remarkable growth. 

Space prevents further elaboration of other services of the Institute, such as free 
Sunday organ recitals (last season’s attendance, 17,560); free Saturday-afternoon 
movies on informative subjects for children (attendance, 4,350); free Saturday nature 
classes (attendance 3,000); conducted tours for adults; maintenance of collections; and 
sponsorship of special groups. 

These, then, are a few of the lesser-known activities. As we enter this new season, 
we do so with hope and expectation that we can continue our usefulness. Only lack 
of funds prevents improving and enlarging our program. We cordially solicit your 
continued interest and invite you to participate in our forthcoming activities, some 
of which are listed in this issue of CaRNEGIE MAGAZINE. 


/ PRESIDENT 












THE REHABILITATION FUND 





Three years ago Carnegie Library and Institute, with the help of its trustees and its 
many friends in the community, undertook a campaign to raise $3,250,000 for the re- 
habilitation of the Carnegie Library and Institute building. The building was more 
than sixty years old, and no substantial repairs or alterations had been made during 
those years. The roof was in pitiful condition, generators and engines producing direct 
current for the electrical facilities in the building were obsolete, and maintenance 
costs were extremely high. The plumbing, flooring, and other parts of the building 
were in urgent need of replacement. i 

An approach was made to the Carnegie Corporation of New York resulting in a 
grant of $1,500,000, provided an equal amount was raised locally. The City of Pitts- 
burgh and County of Allegheny each contributed $375,000 toward the matching goal. 

One million dollars was set as the public goal. The campaign was undertaken with 
the understanding that contributions could be paid over a three-year period, or by 
June 1, 1958. With the help and assistance of volunteer solicitors, pledges aggregating 
$1,010,000 were received before the end of the year 1955. 

We are happy to report that, as of June 1, 1958, all these pledges have been paid in 
full with the exception of two aggregating $1,750. We have complete assurance that 
these will be paid this year. Our total cost for the public campaign was approximately 
$8,000 or .8 of 1 per cent of the amount realized. 

This is a truly remarkable record, and one of which I am sure everyone who worked 
on the campaign can well be proud, for it reassures us that the people in this com- 
munity realize the vital importance of the Library and the Institute. 

Its success has enabled us to replace the dilapidated roof with a new and attractive 
metal roof, and for the first time in many years our collections areassured protection 
from the elements. We are proceeding with an extensive program for the replacement 
of the antiquated direct-current electrical system with alternating current, which will 
improve our lighting facilities and preclude the constant mechanical breakdowns of 
the past. Other major repair items will be undertaken from time to time. 

The financial problems facing Carnegie Institute for general maintenance as well 
as improving and adding to its collections remain with us and desperately cry for 
solution, but we can be thankful we can now properly house those we haveand those 
we fervently hope we may obtain in the years ahead. 

We wish to give this report to our friends and to thank the many people who 
contributed, as well as the many people who participated in this important and 
noteworthy campaign. 


ee 


—James M. Bovarp 
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CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 


A cordial invitation to membership 


As a member of the Carnegie 
Tnstitute Society, your con- 
tribution makes possible the 
continuation of the broad 
program of educational ac- 
tivities planned by the 
Museum, Department of Fine Arts, and the 
Division of Education. This cultural center 
is one of the few institutions of its kind not 
receiving municipal maintenance or charging 
admission. 

Your help makes it possible for the Insti- 
tute to provide: 

Formal instruction in the arts and the nat- 
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ural sciences for school children of the area. 

Museum and art exhibits. 

Free organ recitals each Sunday afternoon. 

Adult hobby classes. 

To become a member of Carnegie Institute 
Society, fill in the application form printed 
on the next page and mail it with your 
check payable to Carnegie Institute. Mem- 
bers of the Society last season are receiving 
their renewal notices early this month. 


PRIVILEGES OF MEMBERSHIP 


Admission to the Society’s color-film lec- 
ture series, ‘‘A World of Action and Color,”’ 




























given weekly from October through March. 

Special tuition rates in joining adult edu- 
cation classes. 

Membership in a creative art class, Junior 
Patrons of Art, open only to children of So- 
ciety members. 

Invitation to annual Founder-Patrons 
Day celebration, since 1896 one of Pitts- 
burgh’s most colorful traditions. 

Invitations to previews of special exhi- 
bitions, including the famed International 
Exhibition of Contemporary Painting and 
Sculpture. 

Subscription, without charge, to the 
CarRNEGIE MaGazine, dedicated to litera- 
ture, science, and art; published monthly 
except July and August, with calendar of 
current events and exhibits at the Institute. 

Participation in the development of com- 
munity cultural assets. 


A New 
GUIDEBOOK AND History 
of 
CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
and 
CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 
is being published 
and late this month will be for sale 


at the 


ART AND NATURE SHOP 





If you were a member of Carnegie Institute Society last season, 
you need not apply again; notice for renewal of your membership 
for 1958-59 wll be received early this month. 


Please clip and mail 
with your check payable to 
Carnegie Institute 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 
4400 Forbes Avenue 


Pittsburgh 13, Pennsylvania 


I wish to join Carnegie Institute Society as a 
contribution to Pittsburgh's cultural develop- 
ment, without legal obligation to continue 
membership. 


Enclosed is my check made payable to 
Carnecie INsTITUTE 
Please enroll me as: 
[] Annual Sponsor ($1,000 and over) 
Annual Sustaining Member ($100-1,000) 
[] Annual Contributing Member ($25-100) 


Annual Supporting Member ($20) 








[_]*Annual Associate Member ($10) 


*Admits one person only to illustrated 
lectures. Other classifications admit two. 


CITY 


Membership contributions are subject to deduction 
for Federal Income Tax purposes. 
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A WORLD OF ACTION AND COLOR 


Carnegie Institute Society's illustrated travel-adventure lecture series 


(1) THE MIGHTY AMAZON 

Jutian GrRoMER Octoser 20-21 
An unforgettable trip along the Amazon, king of rivers. 
Beauty, adventure, and surprises await you. 


(2) THE MAYFLOWER ADVENTURE 

Aan VILLIERS Ocroser 27-28 
A thrilling motion picture record of the Mayflower II's 
voyage—from its departure in England to arrival at 
Plymouth Rock in New England. 


(3) INSIDE RED RUSSIA 

Russ Potrrer November 10-11 
One of the most authentic documentary films about 
Russia today. An uncensored story of a ten-thousand-mile 


journey through the Soviet Union. 


(4) PORTRAITS OF THE PACIFIC 

Curtis NaGEeL NovemsBer 17-18 
Tropical enchantment—from fabulous San Francisco 
through lovely Hawaiian Islands to Hong Kong. 


(5) YANKEE SPY IN TEXAS 

Rosert Davis NoveMBeER 24-25 
A radiant film-story of Texas, one of the most colorful 
states in the Union. It should give you a new impression 
of this extraordinary state. 


(6) TIMBERLINE AND TUNDRA 
CLevELAND P. Grant DeceMBER 1-2 
Rare birds and big game—filmed in Wisconsin, Mon- 
tana, Alberta, and our forty-ninth state, Alaska. 
Harmony Dairy Company, SPONSOR 


(7) WINTER'S ALPINE PARADISE 

Ear B. Brink DEcEMBER 8-9 
A happy way of life in the Valley of the Snows on the 
rooftops of central Europe. 


Dinner will be served in the 


CAFETERIA AT CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 


Tuesday evenings, 4:30 to 7:00 o'clock 
when there are lectures. 
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Mondays at 6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Mt. Lebanon Auditorium 


Tuesdays at 6:30 and 8:30 p.m. 
Carnegie Music Hall 


(8) PITTSBURGH INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION 
OF CONTEMPORARY PAINTING AND SCULP- 
TURE 

Gorpon Baitey WasHBURN January 5-6 

Mr. Washburn, director of fine arts at Carnegie Institute, 

will present an illustrated lecture. 

Note: One performance only, January 5 and 6, 8:15 P.M. 


(9) NOVA SCOTIA 

James METCALF January 12-13 
Canadian province of rugged coast line, vast forests, 
fisheries, and friendly people. 


(10) THE PHILIPPINES 
Eric Paver January 19-20 
Modern Manila, a Filipino family at home, industries, 


festivals, dances, and folksongs of the Philippines. 


(1) HOLLAND 


J. Geratp Hooper January 26-27 
A story of one of the most fascinating countries in the 
world, showing the people at work and at play, with 
all the beauty of the countryside. 


(42) POLAND 


AtrreD WOLFF Fesruary 2-3 
First complete film of this country, Soviet-occupied since 


the end of World War II. 


(13) FRANCE 


HerBert KNapp Fepruary 9-10 
Combining the famous as well as the little-known at- 
tractions of France, this is a camera cruise of one of 


Europe’s most popular vacation lands. 


(44) TRADE-WIND ISLANDS 
Irvine M. JoHNsoN Fesruary 16-17 
A completely new film-lecture of the world’s most ro- 
mantic, picturesque, and adventure-packed islands— 
Pitcairn to Zanzibar. 
[Turn to page 227) 





HOBBY CLASSES FOR ADULTS 


N presenting the autumn series of classes, 

Carnegie Institute extends an invitation to 
better understanding and pleasure in daily 
living. The instructors are all well known in 
local art and craft circles. 

The various classes with their instructors 
and schedules are here listed. All meet in the 
Institute building at 4400 Forbes Avenue in 
the Oakland area. For further information 
call the Division of Education at the Insti- 
tute, or James Kosinski, supervisor, MAy- 
flower 1-7300. 


DRAWING AND PAINTING (Becinners) 
Monday afternoon 
Tuesday morning 

(10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.) 

Tuesday afternoon 
Tuesday evening 
Wednesday evening 
Friday evening 


Roy Hitton 
RayMOND SIMBOLI 


RayMOND SIMBOLI 
JosepH Firzpatrick 
Mavis BrIpDGEWATER 
Roy Hitton 


DRAWING AND PAINTING 
(ADVANCED AND INTERMEDIATE) 
Monday evening 
Wednesday afternoon 
Thursday morning 
(10:00 a.m. to 12:30 p.m.) 
Thursday evening 


JosrpnH Firzpatrick 
Roy Hitton 
RayMOND SIMBOLI 


Mavis BripDGEWATER 


DRAWING AND PAINTING— 

PORTRAIT AND FIGURE 
Thursday afternoon Roy Hirton 

Thursday evening ANGELO DiViNcENzO 

Friday evening AnGELo DiVENcENzO 

DRAWING AND PAINTING—LIFE 

(BeGinNeRs AND ADVANCED) 


Wednesday evening RayMOND SIMBOLI 


WATER COLOR 
Tuesday evening RayMonpD SIMBOLI 
TOLEWARE AND TRAY PAINTING 


Wednesday afternoon Dorotuy LawMan 
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CALENDAR OF CLASSES 
REGISTRATION 
Daily 9:00 a.m. to 4:30 P.M. 
Evening 6:00 to 9:00 p.m. (except the 13th) 


September 8-13 


OPENING OF CLASSES September 15 
THANKSGIVING RECESS Week of November 24 
CLOsE OF CLASSES December 13 


ANNUAL STUDENT Exuisitr To be announced 


TUITION RATES 


Society Non- 

Members Members 
Class fee (12 weeks) $14.00 $19.00 
Fee for model 6.00 6.00 
Classical Ballet (Adults) 19.00 19.00 
Classical Ballet (Children) 15.00 15.00 
Music Appreciation 12.00 12.00 


Class hours, unless otherwise indicated 
Afternoon—1 :30 to 4:15 o'clock 
Evening—7:00 to 9:45 o'clock 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
Monday evening (7:30 p.m.) = MarsHact Bipwe 
BALLET FOR CHILDREN 
Thursday or Friday Kart Hetnricu 
(Mothers who accompany preschool-age children are 
given free instruction. Family rate for children, two or 
more in family, $12.00 each.) 
3 to 5 years—3:30 to 4:30 P.M. 
6 to 10 years—4:30 to 5:30 P.M. 
11 to 14 years—5:30 to 6:30 P.M. 


BALLET FOR ADULTS 
Thursday or Friday 
(8:00 p.m.) 


Kari Heinricu 


SCULPTURE 
Friday evening (with model) Frank Vittor 
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FLASH AND COLOR PHOTOGRAPHY 
(BEGINNERS) 


Thursday evening James W. Ross 


APPLIED PHOTOGRAPHY 
Wednesday evening Exton L. ScHNELLBACHER 

INTERIOR DECORATING 
Thursday evening 
Wednesday evening 


Ropert DaLey 
Rosert DaLey 


FLOWER ARRANGING 
Thursday evening Mrs. Frank SMITH 

MILLINERY (Becinners) 
Tuesday afternoon 
Monday evening 


M. JANE HENDRICKSON 
VirRGINIA BARKER 


SEWING 

(BEGINNING, INTERMEDIATE, ADVANCED) 
Wednesday afternoon 
Wednesday evening 
Tuesday evening 
Friday evening 


Marie HauGHutTon 
Mariz HauGuton 
Mariz WOLFE 
Marie WOLFE 


"Petes 


WOMEN own more of Our Stock than MEN 
WOMEN exceed MEN as Trust and Bank Customers 


More WOMEN are employed Here than MEN 
WE welcome WOMEN as Customers 


COMMONWEALTH 312 FOURTH AVENUE, AND 


TRUST COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


Trust Funds over $130,000,000.00 
Wuuam B. McFa tt, President 








ACTION AND COLOR 


[Continued from page 225) 





(5) COLORADO THROUGH THE SEASONS 
Avrrep M. Batley Fepruary 23-24 
A pictorial account of the State of Colorado, from the 
plains to the high mountains. 
Harmony Dairy Company, Sponsor 


(16) SAGA OF MODERN NORWAY 

Hyorpis K. Parker Marcu 2-3 
A presentation of the colorful and vigorous life of 
Norway's native people. 


(47) PARADISE IN THE SOUTH SEAS 
Hav Linker 
A leisurely visit to enchanting Polynesia. 


Marcu 9-10 


(18) IRELAND: DELIGHT AND DILEMMA 

Tuomas GREEN Marcu 16-17 
Comprehensive film story on Ireland, including scenes 
from all thirty-two counties. 


(49) JEEP TRAILS THROUGH UTAH 

Stan Mipc ey Marcu 23-24 
A spectacular story of a trip by jeep, crisscrossing one of 
the uncluttered areas on the map of America. 


(6) CONVENIENT BRANCHES 





MT. VERNON NR. WASHINGTON, Coverep Dish sy JoHN AND WiLLIAM RipGway 
VIEW OF WINDSOR CASTLE, ENGLAND, Cueese Diso sy R. STEVENSON AND WILLIAMS 
Lent by Mrs. Alexander Crail Speyer and (right) by Mrs. Thomas C. Wurts 


BLUE AND WHITE STAFFORDSHIRE 


From the current exhibition in the Treasure Room 





TIBER PATTERN, a Disn sy Jostan Spope II lent by Mrs. Speyer 





THINGS WILL TAKE CARE OF YOU 


FTER returning from abroad, it pays to 

leave the first few days free of heavy 
duties since it is only during those pristine 
hours that you see your own civilization 
with travel-washed eyes. Parts of Europe are 
being rapidly industrialized but there is still 
plenty of it that is scarcely touched. So, if 
you are a newly returned traveler, it is pos- 
sible to look with genuine amazement upon 
our American shopping centers. Nothing like 
this huge shopping crowd is to be seen in any 
other country of my acquaintance. August 
the fourth was a hot day when I went into 
downtown Pittsburgh to buy some clothes. 
The temperature was in the neighborhood of 
93°. Yet every sidewalk, from shop-front to 
gutter, was full of slowly-moving, seriously- 
intent shoppers—the largest proportion of 
them women. Most, too, seemed to be the 
wives of factory workers, and they often 
carried paper shopping bags while holding 
hard with the other hand to some wilting 
but compliant child. 

These hundreds of people were, I suddenly 
realized, hard at work. This shopping was 
their daily grind, and they probably spent a 
good many hours a week at this same task. 
Without them the economy of the country 
would be destroyed, and their husbands, 
who may have been busy at a plant fabricat- 
ing some part of what their wives were buy- 
ing, would be out of their jobs. Who else but 
these women could absorb the bulk of 
things being sold? Who else could keep the 
machinery turning? On they dutifully plodded 
—buying, buying, buying. 

Passing a Ford dealer's salon, I saw a sign 
that read, “‘Keep Business Healthy.’’ This 
was not an airy invitation that ‘You Auto 
Buy Now,”’ as another sign put it, but a 
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GORDON BAILEY WASHBURN 


moral admonition, a cali to duty. It would 
be un-American, the sign implied, not to 
spend your money. 

In their morning newspaper, many thou- 
sands of these shoppers had found their in- 
structions for the day, their marching orders. 
These consisted of advertisements announc- 
ing a special on canned sardines and frozen 
desserts, sales of shoes and brassiéres as well 
as window drapes and garden tools, and a 
fabulous closing-out of summer suits. These 
and other invitations like them (stressing 
the attractive psychology that all bargain 
expenditures are savings) had brought these 
workers to their hot daily beats. Past glazed 
displays of allegedly desirable things, past 
heaped-up counters of brightly colored aids 
to happiness, they were making their de- 
voted way. They were the good spenders, as 
their husbands were the good providers. It 
was a treadmill of artificially stimulated 
desires, strenuously and constantly satisfied. 
How, one wondered, did they find room in 
their kitchens for so many time-saving gad- 
gets, in their closets for so many pots and 
pans and cleaning things, in their bedrooms 
for so many clothes, in the children’s drawers 
for such numbers of toys? 

Unlike their European cousins, our women- 
folk have long since learned to disregard the 
lasting qualities of these things. It would 
scarcely be possible for them to check on this 
shifting (and shifty) factor, at any rate. The 
attempts that have been made to provide the 
consumer with guidance are obviously not 
equal to the problem. Besides, for many it is 
gratifying to know that something will have 
begun to fall to pieces before they are quite 
tired of it. Soon, perhaps, even gowns will 
disintegrate so obligingly fast that, as for the 





proverbial princess, they can be worn but 
once. 

In Los Angeles, where I next chanced to 
spend a few days, this American concern with 
‘“things,’’ this constant preoccupation with 
the newest object off the production line, 
seemed a clearer fact. Los Angeles, as we 
know, reveals the extremes in our processing 
of the individual and his environment. Thus 
it is a particularly suitable place in which to 
observe contrasts with Europe, whose cul- 
tural characteristics are there completely re- 
versed or ignored. It must have been in 
southern California that the tasty tang of 
country cheese was first out-processed for the 
sake of uniformity and long-keeping quali- 
ties. There, surely, was born the whole idea 
of the processed food whose fate it is to be 
promoted as a “‘type’’ (Roquefort type), just 
as fake furniture is sold as a ‘‘style.’’ Cheese- 
type cheese, Louis XVI-style chair; human- 
type people. It is all the same with these 
ersatz things. 

Where European life clings to stability and 
the elements of permanence, Los Angeles 
goes in for the ephemeral, the deliquescent, 
the fly-by-night. It loves nothing better than 
the eternal flux of things. The city itself, now 
fifty miles across, is said to have a con- 
stantly moving center. Its pastel-colored 
houses and buildings (apparently made of 
paper) could appropriately form the set of a 
movie entitled The Cardboard Jungle. Being 
without cellars, these houses are dragged 
about the city as readily as furniture in a 
room. Their inhabitants seem to camp in 
them with the carefree ease of gypsies, and to 
use their several motorcars as semipublic 
conveniences. 

The automobile, like the house, is so com- 
mon a thing, so widely distributed, and so 
necessary to existence, that it begins to lose 
its previous aspect as a piece of private 
property. Its possession is scarcely even a 
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mark of luxury, and it is no longer regarded, 
therefore, as a specially treasured possession. 
It is just another expendable thing, and un- 
fortunately of a quadrupled ugliness when 
tossed upon an automobile cemetery beside 
the road. 

In Los Angeles, too, one sees that even the 
signboard has partly lost its function as a 
sales device and begins to be enjoyed as an 
end in itself. At night the neon signs are so 
numerous that they have become dangerous 
factors in driving. Peering through the em- 
broidered maze of colored threads pulsating 
with automatic controls, one looks anxiously 
for the red or green of the traffic lights, nearly 
absorbed into the complex of these fluorescent 
patterns. By day the confusion is, if anything, 
greater. Just as the French painter Vuillard 
once played patterns against patterns, so 
business firms with their painted signs create 
a bewilderment of overlapping lettering, a 
simultaneity of messages that cancel each 
other out from a sales viewpoint, amusing 
though they may be as trade ornaments. 
These signs are now a folk art, the result of 
pushing the functional object a step beyond 
itself and into the category of things regarded 
for their own shape’s sake. It is in this realm 
that we also find on any mantelpiece or table 
the fancy pitcher that has forgotten it pours 
and has become a decoration. 

From the point of view of visitors to Los 
Angeles, the results are a bright collage of 
the most innocent wastefulness. Beneath 
these airy and elevated confusions, on the 
street level (where they make giddy patterns 


Mr. Washburn, director of the Department of Fine 
Arts at Carnegie Institute, returned to Pittsburgh in 
August after seven months in Europe preliminary to the 
1958 Bicentennial International Exhibition of Con- 
temporary Painting. Local street scenes and a visit to 
Los Angeles gave rise to this philosophical article, per- 
haps his personal version of the well-known sonnet, 
“The world is too much with us.” 
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of their own) are the chromium-mounted, 


rainbow-tinted motorcars. The streaks of 
polished lightning that apparently leap 
across the side of each vehicle, splitting it 
from stem to stern, as with the luxurious, 
silvery bumpers and other hardware, act as 
glittering night-club mirrors in this western 
sunshine. The three-tone jobs—myrtle-blue, 
gray, and black; scarlet-lake, white, and 
yellow; shrimp-pink, azure, and navy—are 
matched by their owners’ sportswear, mak- 
ing it nearly compulsive for the “‘hep”’ 
dresser to try to dress to his automotive color 
scheme. 

American life succumbs more and more to 
our folklike inclination toward decorative 
surface patterns. The sharp silhouette, the 
casy arabesque, and the repetitive motif 
attract us far more than a severe classical 
concern with solid forms in deep space. It is 
in many ways a child’s world, keyed to the 
taste of a lowest common denominator. It 
follows, as in all children’s worlds, that uni- 
formity is basic, providing a sense of security 
for everyone. The individualist is a threat to 


THE PAINTING AND SCULPTURE OF TODAY 


Three programs relating to the 1958 Bicentennial International Exhibition 
of Contemporary Painting and Sculpture 


Wednesday evenings at 8:30 P.M., in Carnegie Lecture Hall 


Sponsored by the Women’s Committee 
of the Department of Fine Arts, Carnegie Institute 


NovEMBER 12—SAM HUNTER, Chief Curator, Minneapolis Institute of Arts; former Associate Curator of 
Painting and Sculpture at The Musewm of Modern Art, New York 


NovEMBER 19—-PANEL DISCUSSION by the International Jury of Award for the Bicentennial International 
with Gordon Bailey Washburm as moderator 


DecEeMBER 10—DANIEL CATTON RICH, Director, Worcester Art Museum; former Director, The Art Institute 


Tickets may be obtained from the Department of Fine Arts at Carnegie Institute 
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Student Series Ticket, $2.50 


all such social agreements, a veritable un- 
believer, a heretic. He wears a personal 
choice of clothes and will eat unconventional 
things. He refuses, in ether words, to live the 
life of a member of the club, or to dress like 
one. He will not accept the anonymity, the 
nameless look, or the rubber-stamp attitude 
of the amiable conformist. 

One sees our over-all characteristic on any 
main street, where it may be noticed that we 
ourselves have also become ‘‘things.’’ Taste 
is not individual, but bought in the shop 
with a dress or a suit. It is built in, and is as 
foreordained for social acceptability as san- 
forized materials are insured against shrinkage. 
Let us look about us. A typist is wearing a 
dark paisley print blouse and flaired skirt. 
Her shoes are ballerina. A woman executive 
is in navy sheath with white beads at her 
neck, and large white earrings. These color 
schemes are approved, infallible, and guaran- 
teed. You can’t go wrong in them. Yet 
something is wrong? It is simply that you 
can’t be sure who inhabits these uniforms 
until you are very close upon them. They 








are as impersonal as overalls, diving suits, 
or turtles’ shells. They make people unto 
things, encased in tasteful packagings, gift- 
wrapped. 

Preston Schoyer, the novelist, tells me that 
he once knew a young American officer who 
with his pretty young wife was being trans- 
ferred from Pekin to Washington. Their 
Chinese servants were in despair over this 
terrible turn of fortune, since the wife had 
just given birth to a boy, and both mother 
and son were being fondly cared for by the 
amah and the other servants. These knew 
that in America their mistress would have no 
servants. “‘How,’’ wailed the amah, ‘‘will 
you ever manage?’’ Then, remembering scenes 
from American movies, which are very popu- 
lar in China, she found a consoling thought. 
“Ah, yes,’’ she beamed, ‘things will take 
care of you.” 

A poet has called our time The Age of 


Anxiety, but I am not sure it will not be 
better remembered as The Age of Things—or 
might be, at any rate, if any of them could 
be expected to survive into another era. The 
Age of Expendable Things would be more 
accurate if less succinct, since these multitudi- 
nous objects, from nylons to skyscrapers, 
are given the lowest possible resistance to 
use, which is to say, a mere moth’s brief and 
flitting life-expectancy. 

What, one wonders, will people a thousand 
years from now ‘‘make’’ of some of our 
things, if by some chance any of them actu- 
ally survive? To cite cases, what will they 
think was the use of the gadget made to hold 
a breakfast egg lest it burn your fingers while 
opening it; or that new instrument to rescue 
the corks that have been pushed into bottles; 
or the coffee-cooler for the frantic commuter? 
Even now, certain Yankee things—devices 


and tools of a century ago—are of unde- 





She never thought she’d be 
too sick to sign a check 
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Fortunately, when she became seriously ill, her 
Living Trust enabled us to arrange for the best 
medical and nursing care, manage her household 
and take care of her other personal affairs. When 
she recovered, she again took over the direction 
of her affairs and we continued our usual func- 
tions as Trustee. 

The Living Trust is becoming increasingly 
popular with people who wish to have the benefit 
of expert financial advice, to be relieved of 
burdensome details, and yet to retain control 
of their affairs. A Living Trust can be revoked 
at any time. We’ll be glad to explain in complete 
detail. Just visit us, or telephone GRant 1-9600, 
extension 502. 


PEOPLES FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK & TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburgh’s Oldest Trust Company 
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termined usage. But our twentieth-century 
fantasies may surely be regarded as already 
defying the imagination of our descendants. 
Perhaps in no more than ten years’ time a 
youngster, prowling in an attic and finding a 
mechanical needle-threader, will wonder just 
what he has found. “‘Dad,”’ the child will 
cry, “do you know what this thing is for? 
I can’t for the life of me make it out... .”’ 
“No, my boy,”’ he will reply, ‘‘mercifully 
enough I have forgotten.”’ 

It is all due, one supposes, to the economy 
of abundance that has replaced the former 
economy of scarcity, a state of severity that 
existed before our industrial mass production 
unleashed the terrifying stream of things 
that machines can produce. Now, like the 
magic mill in the fairy story, which made so 
uncheckable a volume of salt that it sank the 
owner's ship, we find ourselves scrambling 
night and day to absorb our own production. 

‘Things will take care of you.’’ They do, 
indeed, until there is hardly any way to dis- 
tinguish between you and the things. What 
is a thing, at any rate? It is the abstract desig- 
nation of any object—abstract because it 
intentionally avoids all particulars, réferring 
us to objects in general, sans category or 
identity. A thing is undesignated; it is any- 
thing, or for that matter, anybody, when, 
like matches, we are counted. 

For us, the inexhaustible numbers of 
things are a consolation, filling in the space 
around us like little pillows, supporting our 
backs and propping us up. Perhaps we do not 
take them seriously, but we cannot live with- 
out them. They keep the void, the vast 
eternal void, spreading below and above us, 
out of our consciousness. They keep us from 
boredom, loneliness, and fear. Lacking some- 
thing, perhaps the support of the close-knit 
family and social group (or a belief in di- 
vinity), they are ever-replaceable companions, 
our ever-renewable pets. 
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TWO NEW TRUSTEES 





FRANK E. AGNEW, JR. 


FRED C. FOY 


RANK E. AGNEw, JR., was elected a mem- 

ber of the Board of Trustees of Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh on June 26, succeeding 
Thomas L. Orr, resigned. This carries with 
it membership on the Boards of Trustees of 
Carnegie Institute and Carnegie Institute of 
Technology. 

Fred C. Foy was elected a member of the 
Boards of Trustees of Carnegie Institute and 
Carnegie Institute of Technology on April 16, 
succeeding William M. Robinson, resigned. 
He is serving on the Carnegie Tech Executive 
Committee. 

Mr. Agnew has been president of Peoples 
First National Bank and Trust Company since 
1955, having come to Pittsburgh from Grand 
Rapids, where he was president of the Old 
Kent Bank. Earlier he was associated with 
the Boatman’s National Bank, and for six- 
teen years with the General American Life 
Insurance Company in St. Louis. 

Mr. Foy has been chairman of the Board of 
Koppers Company, Inc., since last March, 
and president since 1955. Previously he was 
associated with the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, with Young & Rubicam, Shell Oil, 
and San Joaquin Light & Power in his native 
California. He served in the Army during 
World War II. Mr. Foy is active in many 
civic groups locally. 











— two hundred prints, drawings, and small 
water colors were acquired for the print col- 
lection of the Department of Fine Arts at Carnegie 
Institute during 1957. The subjects range from the 
early Renaissance to the contemporary and include 
works by artists from America, Europe, and Asia. 

This section has flourished through the Leisser 
Art Fund and through the generous gifts of both 
prints and money from a number of notable print- 
lovers in Pittsburgh—Edward Duff Balken, Charles 
J. Rosenbloom, Kenneth Seaver, and others. 

The Institute’s extensive print collection con- 
tains many extremely rare drawings and prints. An 
almost continuous series of exhibitions from the 
print collection is shown in third-floor gallery J 
during the season. 

The reproductions on this page represent a few 
of the recently accessioned items. 


HON. FREDERICK SYLVESTER DOUGLAS 
By Jean Avucuste Dominigve INGRES 
( Lithograph ) 
Leisser Art Fund 


PRINTS AND DRAWINGS RECENTLY ACQUIRED 
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WOMAN WITH HAT 
Pencil Drawing By AMEDEO MODIGLIANI 
Gift of G. David Thompson 


ALE PORTO DEL DOLO By Antonio CaNate O@9 CaNALe’ 
(Etching) Leisser Art Fund 








(Woodcut) Leisser Art Fund 


THE HOLY FAMILY sy Lucas Cranacu THE ELDER 





(Engraving ) Print Purchase Fund 


SOUTHWARK FAIR sy Wrii1aM Hocartu 





CHRIST DESCENDING INTO HELL 
School of Andrea Mantegna 
(Engraving) Leisser Art Fund 
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The Statue of Liberty was unveiled in New York 
the year Fidelity first opened its doors for business. 
Grover Cleveland was serving as President of the 
United States. It was in 1886, too, that the American 
Federation of Labor was organized, right here in 
Pittsburgh. And that same year, Fidelity customers 
were reading the news about the defeat of Geronimo, 
the Apache Indian chief; and mystery lovers thrilled 








The Bettman Archive 


The Statue of Liberty “hand” was completed first and arrived on time at the Philadelphia Centennial, where it was a major attraction. 


FIDELITY—A HERITAGE OF TRUST SINCE 1886 


to A. Conan Doyle’s first Sherlock Holmes novel. 

What has given Fidelity its important place in 
Pittsburgh’s history since that long ago opening day? 
What has made it one of America’s 100 largest banks? 

Trust! Mutual trust between a bank and its cus- 
tomers; a bank conceived, founded, and built on 
faith in Pittsburgh’s future. A bank pledged to help 
new Pittsburgh grow. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


MEMBER F.D.I.C. 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE’S BIRTHPLACE WITH MEMORIAL MUSEUM AT RIGHT 


A DAY IN DUNFERMLINE 


i oom a hurried tour of three European 
cities I had been unable to get the heels 
of my shoes repaired ‘‘while I wait,’’ and in 
Dunfermline, too, the Scottish shoemaker 
was aghast at such haste. But when I men- 
‘tioned going to visit the Carnegie Dunferm- 
jline Trust offices, he smiled and volunteered 
‘to patch things up. I could see the name of 
‘‘Carnegie’’ was cherished in the native city 
of the great philanthropist whom Pitts- 
|burgh, and America, consider their own. 
And it is easy to understand, I discovered, 
as J. W. Ormiston, also a native Scot and 
secretary-treasurer of the Dunfermline Trust, 
conducted me on a tour of this proud old city 
on a hill in the county Fife. For, as my host 
declared, ‘‘No town in the world is so well off 
for the social amenities as Dunfermline.”’ 
The first of the Carnegie benefactions, any- 
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JEANNETTE F. SENEFF 


where, was the Public Baths given to his 
native town in 1877. It was a gift that might 
naturally have sprung from boyhood recol- 
lection of the four small rented rooms without 
water where Andrew, his younger brother 
and parents, spent the first thirteen years of 
his life. When advent of the power loom— 
Dunfermline today is a busy textile center— 
threw cottage weavers out of work, the Car- 
negies borrowed money to emigrate to 
America, and thereupon began the great 
Scottish-American saga. 

The original Baths have given way to a 
building that includes a large swimming 
pool, gymnasium, and a variety of remedial 
baths. This was turned over to the Town 
Council for operation in 1946, as have been a 
number of projects initiated by the Carnegie 
Dunfermline Trust that time has proved 






































essential. For example, the clinics for med- 
ical and dental treatment of school chil- 
dren, defective speech program, six village 
halls, and the College of Physical Education 
and Hygiene, the last recently moved to 
Aberdeen (for women) and Glasgow (for 
men). 

For the Trustees were given unlimited 
power to select, transfer, and discard their 
projects, as well as to invest the funds in any 
way they choose. “‘Mr. Carnegie’s Letter of 
Trust is as fresh today as when it was writ- 
ten,"’ Mr. Ormiston declares, ‘‘and it will 
still be fresh two hundred years from now: 
‘Remember you are pioneers, and do not be 
afraid of making mistakes .... Try many 
things freely, but discard just as freely.’ *’ 
The sole intent of the Dunfermline Trust 
as stated by the donor is: ““To bring into the 
lives of the toiling masses of Dunfermline 
[especially the young] more of sweetness and 
light.’ The phrases have a familiar sound to 
anyone acquainted with the founding of our 
own Carnegie Institute. 

It is of special local interest that, to the 
twenty-five Scottish gentlemen accepting the 
Trust in 1903, Carnegie wrote: ‘I am most 
fortunate in having a companion commission 
in charge of the Trust for the Universities of 
Scotland, also another in charge of Pittsburgh 
Institute, whose success has been phenomenal, 
as I believe yours is to be.” 

The first of the world-wide chain of Car- 
negie Libraries was given to Dunfermline in 
1881, with the cornerstone laid by his 
mother, Margaret Morrison Carnegie. In 
daily use today, it is a roomy two-story 
edifice with open stacks and an up-to-date 
collection of Carnegiana. 

This first Library is of stone, as are so 
many of the buildings that house Carnegie 
institutions around the world. The visitor to 
Dunfermline may understand why, for the 
old town, now grown to include 45,000 per- 
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sons, consists mostly of small, two-story 
houses of stone joined in rows—a veritable 
fortress of a town, as it was during centuries 
of warring with England, when its grim 
motto was, “‘Esto Rupes Inaccessa.’’ Even 
today Dunfermline is a little inaccessible for 
the tourist, but a Firth Road Bridge is start- 
ing this year that will supplement the famous 
Firth of Forth (railroad) Bridge less than ten 
miles away. A number of three-hundred-acre 
farms surround Dunfermline, and not far away 
on the Firth are the Rosyth naval yards. 

The showplace of the town is Pittencrieff 
Park and Glen of seventy acres, with velvety 
greensward (University of Pittsburgh—look 
to your grasses!) and flower beds blossoming 
brilliantly. Mr. Ormiston is a true Scotsman 
in his devotion to flowers, I could see, and 
his wife is president of the new Dunfermline 
Garden Club. The Park includes a rose gar- 
den, a formal garden, Music Pavilion, Aviary, 
Rabbitry, greenhouses, and Garden of 
Honour. Several paddling pools on that mild 
July day had attracted a number of the pink- 
cheeked, blond, round-headed cherubs 
(known to Americans from babyhood pic- 
tures of Prince Charlie) that seem to be the 
Scottish type. 

The story of Pittencrieff Park goes back 
three generations. Thomas Morrison, grand- 
father of Andrew, evidently a hothead or ill- 
advised, had led an uprising of tenants 
against the lord of Pittencrieff Manor. And 
so the order had been given that no Morrison 
should ever set foot on the property. Frus- 
trated as a young boy, Andrew declared that 
if he were ever rich, he’d buy that land and 
turn it into a park for everyone—and he did! 

On a windowpane of the Manor House, 


Miss Seneff is associate editor of CARNEGIE MaGAziNE. 
Her host for a day in Dunfermline was one of a group of 
men and their wives who visited Pittsburgh while 
on a tour of United States two years ago under auspices 
of Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
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DUNFERMLINE ABBEY FROM THE FLOWER GARDENS OF PITTENCRIEFF GLEN 


still standing in the Park, is scratched the 
name of John Forbes, Brigadier General 
Forbes of Fort Pitt fame, an earlier tenant of 
the house. Another Pittsburgh connection 
with Dunfermline, incidentally, should be re- 
called this Bicentennial year: a provost 
(mayor) of the town, Sir Peter Halket, and 
his son, Lieutenant John Halket, were both 
killed in Braddock’s defeat. 

We drove in Mr. Ormiston’s Wolsley to 
visit other of the “‘social amenities’’ with 
which the Carnegie Trust has graced Dun- 
fermline. For example, the Music Institute, 
with its two rehearsal halls, library of 
scores and records, and sixteen studios that 
local music teachers may rent for a nominal 
sum. 

Or again, the Carnegie Hall in Dunfermline 
with complete stage and lighting equipment, 
seating 618 for concerts, dramatics, and light 


| opera. The activities of five amateur dramatic 
and musical groups, a choral union, and a 
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junior and senior orchestra in the city can 
easily be traced to the Trust. 

There is the Youth Center with large 
lounge, reading room, games and hobbies 
room, canteen, committee room, a room for 
‘younger members,”’ and a hall for lectures, 
films, concerts, and dances. The Center serves 
as headquarters for many organized groups 
that also receive Carnegie grants—Boy 
Scouts, Boy Brigades, Young Farmers, Hos- 
tlers, Children’s Gala Day, and so on. 

And the Pitraevie Playing Fields alto- 
gether covering forty acres are put to good 
use by young Dunfermlinites with hockey, 
track, rugby football, ‘‘association football,” 
and cricket in the summer. 

We missed seeing the School of Handi- 
craft, since it is closed during July. Wood- 
work, metalwork, embroidery, leatherwork, 
hornwork, and writing and illuminating are 
the courses: 

We glimpsed a little of the Dunfermline, 























Pitraevie, and Canmore golf courses in which 
the Trust has had an interest. 

Offices of the Carnegie Dunfermline Trust 
are located in a beautifully kept house de- 
signed by the brothers Adam in 1790, a for- 
mer residence of quiet elegance with its own 
perfect lawn and vivid flower beds. 

We also made a brief call at the offices of 
the United Kingdom Trust, the second Car- 
negie foundation having headquarters in 
Dunfermline. The main activity of this Trust 
at present is the many village halls, or com- 
munity centers, that have been established by 
Carnegie funds all over England, Scotland, 
Wales, and northern Ireland. 

The birthplace of Andrew Carnegie is 
maintained as a memorial, and an adjoining 
small stone museum established by the late 
Louise Whitfield Carnegie contains many of 
the keys, citations, caskets, and illuminated 
awards presented to her husband by grateful 
organizations and governments, along with 
portraits, photographs, and other memo- 
rabilia. Of special interest to Pittsburghers is 
a small group of books of widely varying 
subject matter from the personal library of 
Colonel James Anderson. The James Anderson 
Room at Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh for 
teenagers, of course, pays tribute to the favor 
of book-borrowing bestowed by this citizen 
of Old Allegheny upon the young Scottish 
émigré. 

“Don't worry yourself with Scottish his- 
tory,’’ advised Mr. Ormiston amiably over 
tea and scones in the Park Tea House at close 
of the day. ‘‘It’s too complicated.’’ But the 
great Dunfermline Abbey dating back to 
1072, through whose impressive Norman 
Nave we had strolled, is going to be a spur 
to winter reading. Built on the site of an 
ancient Culdee church, it was, according to 
my host, for several centuries the center of 
the spiritual and intellectual—not to men- 
tion political—life of the area, and it super- 
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seded Iona as a burial place for Scottish 
royalty, among them Malcolm Canmore, 
Queen Margaret, and Robert the Bruce. The 
Nave serves today as vestibule of the new 
Perpendicular Style church built in 1821. 
Mr. Carnegie was eager to rebuild the Abbey 
as it was in Queen Margaret's time, but the 
New Church authorities refused his offer. 
“The old boy was quite pipped about it,”’ 
comments Mr. Ormiston. 

When the visitor sees the picturesque ruins 
of the eleventh-century tower built by Mal- 
colm for his Saxon princess Margaret, the 
meaning of the town name becomes clear: 
Dun—(Gaelic) fortified hill; ferm—in the 
bend; and line—burne, or stream. 


ADENA INDIANS 


, l ‘ue Museum's most productive field sea- 
son of recent years in archeology is com- 


- ing to an end at the Cresap Mound, Mounds- 


ville, West Virginia. Under the direction of 
Don Dragoo, assistant curator of the Section 
of Man, working with men furnished by the 
Hanna Coal Company, an astonishing num- 
ber of burials of Adena Indians and a very 
large number of tools, weapons, and jewelry 
have been uncovered. 

The Adena Indians lived from 1000 B.c. 
to A.D. 500 and were the first of the higher 
Indian cultures of eastern United States. 
They introduced pottery-making, were the 
first to smoke tobacco, first agricultural 
peoples, and the first to build large, sub- 
stantial, wooden homes. They had a very 
high cult system centering around burial of 
the dead, in which these mounds were a 
prominent feature. 

The mound near Moundsville that has been 
familiar to tourists for many years stands 70 
feet high and covers a city block at its base. 
The one excavated this summer by Dr. 
Dragoo is 70 feet in diameter and 15 feet high. 
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HORATIO, LORD NELSON 


a month marks the two-hundredth an- 
niversary of the birth of Lord Nelson, 
the most famous of British seamen. His 
stunning final victory over Napoleon’s fleet 
is memorialized by London's Trafalgar Square, 
known to thousands of visiting American 
tourists. 

Nelson was born the sixth son of a rela- 
tively well-to-do Norfolk parson, with sea- 
going traditions and well-placed relatives. 
Connection with the aristocracy in an age of 
patronage proved of great value to Nelson, 
who was allowed at the age of twelve to 
serve aboard a man-of-war captained by his 
uncle. A few years later this influential gentle- 
man became comptroller of the Navy; this 
did no harm to an ambitious nephew who 
already in his early ‘teens had served on a 
cruise in North Pole waters as well as with 
the merchant marine in the West Indies. 

Profiting by still more varied navigational 
experience, and equipped with a genuine 
talent for seamanship, he was able to show 
his capabilities, to qualify as an officer, and 
to advance rapidly in a naval career. By the 
age of twenty, Nelson was serving as com- 
mander of a frigate in the war between Eng- 
land and France. Apart from some action in 
the Bay of Honduras, chasing American 
privateers during the American Revolution, 
Nelson saw only one engagement at this 
period. As a frigate captain he lent support 
for a British troop landing at a fort on the 
San Juan river near Lake Nicaragua. 

In the year following the peace of 1783, 
Nelson first drew serious attention to himself 
when he returned to the West Indies. This 
area, rich in rum, molasses, and other luxury 
products, had long been of immense com- 
mercial significance. American traders operat- 
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HORATIO, LORD NELSON 


ing there, now that they were no longer part 
of the British Empire, were no longer en- 
titled to trade with the British, according to 
the century-old Navigation Acts. However, 
these merchant adventurers of the new 
United States continued to trade with the 
West Indies, their illegal activity being 
winked at by the British commander-in- 
chief in the area. 

Into this comfortable situation came Cap- 
tain Nelson, bent on enforcing His Majesty's 
Navigation Acts. Aware that such trading 
was in defiance of the law, Nelson was de- 
termined to put an end to the practice even 





at the risk of incurring the displeasure of his 
immediate officer. As a result, his actions 
brought upon himself the ire of the local 
merchants, who put pressure on the local 
admiral to call off his young captain. But 
Nelson, certain that he had the right to for- 
bid the Americans access to the area, and be- 
lieving that duty must be done, refused to 
obey the orders of his local superior. In the 
end, Nelson won a victory: the illegal trad- 
ing was suppressed and the West Indies 
merchants forced to rearrange their business. 

It is characteristic of Nelson that, on a 
point of principle, he, a mere-junior officer, 
dared to challenge a senior admiral. For, 
despite his colossal vanity and passionate 
craving for glory, his actions were always 
founded on a sense of duty that was absolute 
and imperative. It is true that his conception 
of duty may have been narrow. The whole 
code of sea ethics he once summarized as: 
to obey all orders; to honor the King; and to 
hate all Frenchmen. 

Nelson's conduct in the West Indies affair 
showed that, in what he conceived, rightly 
or wrongly, to be his duty to his King, he 
could be unyielding as a rock, and would te 
' prepared to brave any amount of disapproval. 
‘In this early incident we note one aspect of 
|Nelson’s genius: a mixture of independence of 

“outlook bordering on arrogance, combined 
with high moral courage to back it up. 

‘'To hate all Frenchmen’’—this third ele- 
ment of his code was to be tested for the re- 
mainder of his career. In 1793, the French 
government, having executed the king and 
having promised armed help to all peoples 
who would join the struggle for freedom, 
declared war on Great Britain. The hour had 
now come for the supreme struggle between 
Napoleon's France and Pitt’s Britain. In the 
same year, Lord Chatham had given Nelson 
command of a 64-gun ship in the Mediter- 
ranean fleet under Admiral Richard Howe. 





Henceforth, in the struggle against Na- 
poleon, Nelson was to have his work cut out 
for the remaining twelve years of his life. 
For the last six of these, the contest was one 
of sheer drama: Napoleon, master of land 
warfare, pitted his cunning against the for- 
midable master of sea warfare, Horatio 
Nelson. It was the seapower of Britain, used 
as only Nelson could use it, that turned 
Napoleon at Egypt, thwarted him at Copen- 
hagen, and finally broke his fleet at Trafalgar. 

The thirty-eight-year old captain first 
had a chance to show his abilities in the 
spring of 1797 in an engagement with a part 
of the Spanish fleet off Cape St. Vincent in 
the Atlantic. By an amazingly unconven- 
tional maneuver, Nelson suddenly broke the 
traditional line-of-ships formation, daringly 
threw his ship in the path of the leading 
Spanish ships, and compelled them to shift 
position. The delay gave time for other 
British ships to come up and thus decisively 
defeat the Spanish. This supreme piece of bold 
tactical perception marked Nelson to his 
superiors as a rising genius. At home for the 
first time, the English public also heard the 
name of Nelson. 

In the following year he again showed his 
capacity for seizing the initiative. This time 
it was a matter of outguessing the canny 
Napoleon. Nelson sensed that the French 
general might be planning to conquer Egypt, 
the possession of which, with its access to 
the Red Sea and India, would cut the back- 
bone of the British Empire. Acting on a 
hunch that Napoleon was heading for Alex- 
andria, Nelson swiftly moved his ships, 
completely surprising the French fleet. At the 


Dr. Ellis, assistant professor of history at Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology, was graduated from Yale and 
received his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Harvard, 
where he was a teaching fellow and tutor. For the past 
three years he has been at Carnegie Tech. His field of 
specialization is nineteenth-century English history. 
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LORD NELSON’S ENAMELED WATCH AND FOB 
Carnegie Museum Collection ; 


Battle of the Nile, despite numerical su- 
periority, the British overpowered, cap- 
tured, or burned all but two of the French 
ships involved. At a single stroke, the Medi- 
terranean, which for the past two years had 
been to the British a forbidden sea, was de- 
livered into British hands, a victory more 
decisive and overwhelming than any known 
thus far in the annals of modern sea warfare. 
A grateful England created Nelson a peer of 
the realm, while Napoleon's enemies hailed 
the admiral as a world hero. 

In Naples, recovering from his war wounds 

-he was to lose an arm and an eye in his 
country’s service—Nelson fell under the spell 
of Lady Hamilton, wife of the British 
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minister there. The relations of Emma, Lady 
Hamilton with the illustrious sea lord have 
become the center of an extensive romantic 
literature. Biographers of Nelson feel com- 
pelled to take sides for or against this aging 
beauty who, despite the snubs of society, 
continued to exert such a strong attraction 
for the admiral during the rest of his career. 
But Nelson had little time to enjoy the 
company of Lady Hamilton. For Napoleon 
in the spring of 1801 was bent on strangling 
Great Britain commercially by forming a 
northern alliance of Baltic powers to cut off 
shipping in that sea. Britain's answer was to 
knock the combination to pieces before it 
could be effective. A daring ruse and a show 
of force by Nelson resulted in an eventual 
armistice that put Denmark out of the war. 
Within a month Nelson was again sum- 
moned, this time to command a defense 
flotilla in the south of England against an 
apparent French attempt to invade the 
country. Actually the whole operation was 
only a feint. Four years later, however, 
Napoleon was in earnest. Resolved on one 
gigantic effort to gain control of the Channel, 
the French leader planned to make use of the 
whole naval strength of Spain and France. 
To counter this action, Nelson was given 
command of an operation designed to draw 
the French and Spanish fleet out of their base 
at Cadiz. The officers and men under him now 
welcomed Nelson's appointment with genu- 
ine enthusiasm. They had known him as an 
officer who showed constant concern for the 
welfare of his men, one who displayed a 
generous, if somewhat uncritical admiration, 
and affection quite without parallel in mod- 
ern war. For his part, Nelson seemed to 
thrive on the adulation and fierce loyalty of 
his subordinates. 
Buoyed up by the enthusiasm of his men, 
Nelson at Trafalgar sketched out yet another 
unconventional plan of attack that led to the 
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Until recently, nobody knew how to make thin Stainless Steel sheets 
as wide as the one you see here. But aircraft manufacturers needed 
a sheet like this, so United States Steel found a way to do the job. 
A standard-size sheet of Stainless Steel is inserted between two 
heavy carbon steel plates and the plates are welded shut around 
the edges. This steel sandwich is then heated and rolled, widening 
the Stainless sheet inside. A Stainless sheet as wide as 120 inches 
can be produced to exceedingly close tolerances with this ingenious 
method . . . one more way that United States Steel’s versatile 
facilities develop better steels for better products. 
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complete destruction of the combined French 
and Spanish fleets. This famed battle won for 
Britain the unchallenged mastery of the seas 
that she was to hold for over a century. 

Although the warfare against Napoleon 
lasted for another decade, it was the classic 
struggle of a dominant land power against an 
unquestionably dominant sea power—a strug- 
gle to be repeated on a vaster scale in 
World War II. In the end it was the sea 
power won by Nelson at Trafalgar that tri- 
umphed. 

Thus Trafalgar, which cost Nelson his 
life, was of tremendous importance. Super- 
imposed on his Nile and Danish victories, it 
gave Britain such a halo of invincibility at 
sea as to leave her unchallenged in this field 
for a full century. For the remainder of the 
century, the British fleet, thanks to Nelson's 
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great contributions, reigned supreme over the 
seas of the world. Its supremacy alone made 
possible the economic primacy that England 
enjoyed in the nineteenth century. More im- 
portant perhaps for American readers—it 
assured a stability in world affairs that al- 
lowed the young American republic to 
prosper, unhampered by concerns of national 
security, in a century of liberalism guarded by 
the Pax Britannica. 
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OBL an A HILLSIDE ACROSS THE RIVER 


In 1760, according to Capt. Thomas Hutchins, the 
first coal mine in Pennsylvania was opened in the 
side of “Coal Hill,” now called Mt. Washington, 
across the Monongahela River from Fort Pitt. This 
coal was mined for the use of the resident garrison. 
They called the coal ‘“‘The Great Seam,” 


and well 


they might. It was the first production from what is 
now termed “The Pittsburgh Seam,” and often re- 
ferred to as the most valuable mineral deposit known. 
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also makes industrial chemicals? CAN 
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Car 

ieteaniiii PLATE GLass COMPANY produces quality chemi- oxy 
cals for industry through the Columbia-Southern Chemical incid 
Corporation, a wholly owned subsidiary. Such chemicals as Cuna 

soda ash, caustic soda, chlorine, calcium chlorine and a host often 

G of other derivative products are manufactured for the steel, = 
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food, rubber, textile, paper and many other industries. Vo 


So you see, the best-known name in glass means more than and - 
ss work 
glass! It also means industrial chemicals. ' 
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AVEZ-VOUS LU CES ROMANS? 


oe are masterpieces in more languages 
than any scholar can hope to command. 
For this reason, literary translation is abso- 
lutely necessary. It would be foolish to de- 
prive oneself of the pleasure of reading Crime 
and Punishment because one had not mastered 
Russian. It is true that many works suffer in 
translation—losing something of the author's 
precise shade of meaning or the rhythm of the 
sounds as constructed by the author. But the 
merit of a good book—its depth, its integrity, 
its beauty—will survive, no matter the sound 
of the language. An American with the soul 
of a poet will appreciate Dante in translation 
as much as a Florentine, the original. 

The staff of Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 
has listed some of the best and most repre- 
sentative titles among translations available 
in the Library. They will be given in four 
successive issues of CARNEGIE MAGAZINE, 
beginning with titles from France this month, 
then Germany, Russia, and Italy and Spain. 


CANDIDE (1759) 

Francois M. VortairE 

Candide is an attack on the philosophy of Leibnitz: 
“All is for the best in this best of all possible worlds.”’ 
The action consists of a series of absurdly harrowing 
incidents, resolving in the marriage of Candide and 
Cunagonde. They settle down and remind themselves 
often, ‘"We must cultivate our garden."’ 

Lillian Hellman adapted Candide for the musical- 
comedy version that was successful on Broadway in 1956. 

Voltaire’s fame today rests chiefly on his historical 
and philosophical works, although his voluminous 
works cover the whole range of literary style and form. 


THE RED AND THE BLACK (1830) 

(Henri Beyie) StreNDHAL 

Stendhal’s masterpiece is a chronicle of the period in 
French history following the downfall of Napoleon, as 
well as a psychological study of an egotistic and morbid 
young man who uses his love affairs to serve his ambi- 
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tion. The central character, Julian Sorel, is the first great 
creation of French realistic fiction. 

Taine confessed to having read this book between 
thirty and forty times. 

Stendhal writes lucidly and directly and shows keen 
insight into character. Another outstanding work is The 
Charterhouse of Parma. 


PERE GORIOT (1834) 

Honoré bE Batzac 

Father Goriot sacrifices everything for his unworthy 
children. He marries them off to noblemen, settles his 
fortune on them, and requests, only, that they attend 
him at his deathbed—but they would rather attend a 
ball! 

Balzac is one of the greatest of French novelists. By 
the time of his death at the age of fifty-one, he had pro- 
duced ninety-two novels, which taken together form the 
‘*Human Comedy’’—an inventory of all the vices and 
virtues of nineteenth-century French society. The greatest 
of these novels are Pere Goriot, Caesar Birotteau, and 
Eugenie Grandet. 


MADAME BOVARY (1857) 

Gustave FLAUBERT 

Flaubert’s first and greatest book shows the slow but 
inevitable moral degeneration of a weak woman. Her 
foolish romantic notions cause her to descend to adultery, 
to bankruptcy, and finally to suicide. 

It took Flaubert six years to write Madame Bovary. 
His tireless search for the right word and his habit of 
reading aloud every sentence until its cadence was per- 
fect to the ear have earned him the title of the greatest 
stylist of all time. 


LES MISERABLES (1862> 

Victor Huco 

Painted on an enormous canvas with innumerable 
characters and episodes, Les Misérables depicts French life 
in the first half of the last century, revealing the cruelty 
and pressures on the poor, the outcast, and the criminal. 
Among the most famous chapters are the account of the 
battle of Waterloo and Jean Valjean’s exciting flight 
through the Paris sewers. 

Hugo was the chief literary figure of his day, the great 
exponent of the French romantic movement and of de- 
mocracy. His novels combine fantastic characters with 
scenes of great emotional power. The Hamchback ef Nerre 
Dame and Ninety-Three are two of his other novels. 











soils an Ocean Between 


i] alfway up the Hudson, on 
the open square in New- 
tl burgh, stands a strange old 
house, the Hasbrouck House, 
that once served as headquarters for 
General Washington. Built of stone, with 
a low sweeping roof, it’s a squat looking 
structure, yet it contains a commodious 
cellar, a full first story, a somewhat re- 
stricted second, and then a third sand- 
wiched in under the ridge pole. 


But what makes this house really unique 
is its few windows and many, many doors. 
The large central room on the river front, 
where the General and Mrs. Washington 
held open house for military and political 
leaders of the day, measures 18 by 23 feet, 
yet it has only one small window. But it has 
seven doors leading into five other rooms, 
to the second floor and to the garden— 
truly a most remarkable arrangement! 


The impression left by this room and 
its famous occupants is evidenced by an 
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“The Room of Seven Doors and One Window” 


IT’S ALWAYS OPEN HOUSE AT HEINZ. Continuous tours are conducted 
Monday through Friday from 8:30 to 10:30 a.m. and 1 to 2:30 p.m. 


incident that is reported to have occurred 
a half-century later. Lafayette, then an 
old man, was invited to supper at the mag- 
nificent Paris house of Mabois, the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of Legation from 
France to America who had visited with 
the Washingtons many times at Newburgh. 


Ushered through the elegant apart- 
ments of his host, Lafayette was led into 
a strangely contrasting room —a room 
with an open fireplace, plain oaken floors, 
a whitewashed and beamed ceiling, one 
small window and what seemed like count- 
less doors. On the long, unclothed table 
were dishes of meats and vegetables, de- 
canters of wine and several silver mugs. 
Lafayette looked around, as if in a dream. 

“Do you know where you are?” his host 
asked the famous guest. 

“Ah!” The aged Marquis shook his 
head. “The seven doors and one window 
. . . the silver camp goblets! We are at 
Washington’s Headquarters 50 years ago!” 
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GERMINAL (1885) 
EmiLe Zoia 


Germinal is a sordid, nightmarish, social novel de- 
scribing the struggles of capital and labor in a coal- 
mining center; it includes among its incidents a violent 
strike and the disaster that follows when the mine is 
flooded. 

Zola was the founder of the naturalistic novel in 
France and the leader of the school that championed 
realism. 

There has been a revival of interest in Zola stemming 
from movie adaptations of his works, such as Gervaise. 


JEAN CHRISTOPHE (1904-12) 

Romain RoLLaND 

Jean Christophe stands as the supreme example of the 
biographical novel, a modern type of fiction in which 
the narrative closely follows the sequence of events in 
the hero's life. It is the first great novel about a great 
musician and contains interesting reflections on music, 
art, and letters. 

Rolland was a novelist, playwright, biographer, and 
critic. He was professor of the history of music at the 
Sorbonne and wrote a number of books about music and 
musicians. 


PENGUIN ISLAND (1908) 

ANATOLE FRANCE 

A zealous, but near-sighted, monk baptizes the inhab- 
itants of Penguin Island, a society of birds, mistaking 
them for men. What follows is an allegorical history of 
France, in which the author takes the opportunity of 
ridiculing not only the French nation but the whole 
human race. 

France was greatly influenced by Voltaire. His critical 
and autobiographical works are often written under a 
thin disguise of fiction. In his own time, he was warmly 
regarded as the distinguished ‘‘prince of letters,’’ the 
leading exemplar of French intelligence, wisdom, and 
wit. Thais and The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard will also be 
enjoyed. 


SWANN’S WAY (1925) 

Marcet Proust 

This work introduces the author's Bergsonian theories 
of time and memory, and gives an appealing picture of the 
childhood of the narrator (Proust himself) as impressions 
formed by the child and transmitted as dreamy thoughts 
from the borderland between waking and sleeping. 

It contains some of the finest writing of our time on the 
subject of art in general, literature, music, acting, and 
the like, as well as on our reactions to these arts. There 
is no plot in the usual sense, but the whole is closely 
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woven together like a symphony by the recurrence of the 
same characters and by the same themes. 

Swann's Way is followed by Within a Budding Grove, 
Guermantes Way, Cities of the Plain, The Captive, Sweet 
Cheat Gone, and Time Regained, to make up the long and 
complex psychological study and view of an era in social 
history, Remembrance of Things Past. 


COUNTERFEITERS (1926) 

ANDRE GIDE 

The Counterfeiters deals with the family relationships 
and social experiences of middle-class young people. 
Interspersed among the chapters are journal entries by 
the author commenting on the characters and the prog- 
ress of the action. Gide was one of the most important 
and controversial figures in modern European literature. 
He was always preoccupied with freedom, a champion 
of the oppressed, but none the less a skeptic. 


MAN'S FATE (1933) 

AnprE Matraux 

Man's Fate recounts the nightmarish events of two 
days of conspiracy, bombing, and bloodshed in the 
Shanghai Insurrection of 1927. It is a profound study of 
universal human psychology, as well as a meticulous 
account of revolutionary tactics in China. Malraux is 
chief adviser to De Gaulle. 


MEN OF GOOD WILL (1933) 

Jutes Romains 

An obscure Parisian bookbinder, through curiosity, be- 
comes involved in a fascinating and ingenious murder. 
This is the first volume of a long, cyclic work, also en- 
titled Man of Good Will, which aims to portray life in 
twentieth-century France. 

Romains, an intellectual influence in French literature, 
belongs to the Unanimism school which holds that the 
individual can achieve significance only by merging 
himself with a group. This theme is found in the collec- 
tive emphasis of Man of Good Will. Verdun and The 
Seventh of October are two outstanding volumes in this 
work. 

THE FALL (1957) 

ALBERT Camus 

Camus examines the modern conscience in this philo- 
sophical monologue, in which the hero explains to a 
stranger whom he picks up in a sailor's bar that his kind- 
ness to others is but a cloak for his real feelings. In dis- 
closing his hatred for everyone but himself, the once 
successful lawyer brings about his fall. The Fall makes 
clear the meaning and dramatic values of the existentialist 
approach. Camus was awarded the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture in 1957. Camus is closely associated with the Ex- 
istentialist movement founded by Jean Paul Sartre. 
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Trust Company. Museum, Advisory. 


LEONARD S. MUDGE 
Treasurer and Secretary, Stoner-Mudge, Inc. Finance, 
Tech, Museum. 


*WILLIAM R. OLIVER 
Assistant Treasurer, Jones & Laughlin Steel Corpo 
tion. Fine Arts, Museum, Library, Library Finance. 


°GWILYM A. PRICE 
Chairman of the Board, Westinghouse Electric 
poration. Tech. 


JAMES C. REA 
Museum, Music Hall, Pension, Finance. 


°BENNETT RODGERS 
City Council. Library, Museum. 


CHARLES J. ROSENBLOOM 
President, Rosenbloom Finance Corporation. Fine Arti 


SIDNEY A. SWENSRUD 
Advisory, Tech, Finance. 


*JOHN F. WALTON, JR. 


T. Mellon and Sons. Buildings and Grounds, Muse 
Library Finance. 


JOHN C. WARNER 
President, Carnegie 


Institute of Technology. 
Fine Arts. 


Te 


°FREDERIC G. WEIR 
City Council. Buildings and Grounds, Tech. 


WILLIAM P. WITHEROW 
Music Hall, Tech, Advisory. 


LAWRENCE C. WOODS, JR. 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of United Stat 
Advisory, Museum, Pension. 
TRUSTEES 
A. L. WOLK 
ROBINSON 
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